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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Making of Religion. By Andrew Lang, M.A., LL.D. St. 
Andrews, Honorary Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, sometime 
Gifford Lecturer in the University of St. Andrews. London, New 
York, and Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. — pp. 380. 
Mr. Lang, in his former writings, has made real contributions to the 
study of the history of religion. He has called attention to the de- 
pendence of the higher forms of religious rites and beliefs upon the 
lower and earlier forms, and has shown the advantage that this method 
of study has over the more fanciful methods of the etymologists. An 
equal importance can hardly be claimed for the results of the present 
work. In it a point of view is taken wholly different from that before 
held by the author. ' The anthropologists ' take the place of ' the 
etymologists,' as objects of attack, and are treated no less hardly. 
While interesting, if not very novel, facts are brought together, and 
discussed with the literary grace that is found in all of Mr. Lang's 
writings, it is doubtful if they will be found to have compelling force 
in the direction in which the author would apply them. Indeed, the 
effect of the work is somewhat weakened when we find the author him- 
self avowing only a half faith in the significance that he ascribes to 
some of the phenomena that are presented. This, of course, does not 
affect the importance of the phenomena themselves, which will be 
greater or less according to the manner in which they may be viewed 
by the reader. It does, however, detract something from the unity 
and impressiveness of the work. The positions taken by the author, 
and his somewhat wavering attitude towards them, may be best illus- 
trated by one of his own statements. After certain preliminary re- 
marks, he says : " We shall end by venturing to suggest that the sav- 
age theory of the soul may be based, at least in part, on experiences 
which cannot, at present, be made to fit into any purely materialistic 
system of the universe. We shall also bring evidence tending to prove 
that the idea of God, in its earliest known shape, need not logically 
be derived from the idea of spirit, however that idea may have been 
attained or evolved. The conception of God, then, need not be 
evolved out of reflections or dreams and ' ghosts.' If these two propo- 
sitions can be defended with any success, it is obvious that the whole 
theory of the science of religion will need to be reconsidered " (p. 2). 
The first proposition rests upon a ' may be ' and a ' cannot at pres- 
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ent,' which would seem hardly to justify the claim that the whole 
theory of the science of religion should be reconsidered. It may fur- 
ther be remarked that the view that all divinities have been derived 
from the idea of ghosts is, happily, by no means so widely held that 
the proof of the opposite would cause a revolution in the science of 
religion. What the author probably had in mind was that if it could 
be proved that the idea of a lofty creator God, preceded that of lower 
divinities, this reconsideration would be needed. This is the view 
that he actually suggests, though his attitude towards it is somewhat 
doubtful. If this position were really established, it would, indeed, 
form a revolution in the views ordinarily held by anthropologists. 

The book consists of two distinct portions, which the author, in the 
Introduction, recognizes as such, though they are not separated in the 
body of the work. In the first of these, the possible sources of the be- 
lief in spirits are discussed. In the second, the priority of the recog- 
nition of the highest, or creator divinity, and the impossibility that 
this should have been derived from the lower beliefs, are treated to- 
gether. 

Under the first heading, we are taken into the world of abnormal 
experiences, such as those with which the Society for Psychical Re- 
search has to do. We have an interesting comparison between certain 
customs and beliefs found among savages in widely separated regions, 
and those which are at present made the object of scientific study. 
They are such phenomena as clairvoyance, or in the Zulu phrase 
' opening the gates of distance, ' crystal visions, hallucinations, veridi- 
cal and otherwise, and demoniacal possession. The parallelism that 
the author presents is noteworthy. He finds in the faith that so many 
at the present day are beginning to place in these things a reversion 
to savage methods and beliefs. "This means," he writes, "that Dr. 
Hodgson at present, in this case (that of Mrs. Piper) accepts the 
hypothesis of ' possession ' as understood by Maories and Fijians, 
Chinese and Karens" (p. 152). Dr. Hodgson would doubtless 
welcome this comparison, and be as much interested as Mr. Lang 
himself in the facts that are here brought together. These facts and 
the parallelism based upon them are so important in themselves that 
they hardly need the added interest which comes from the application 
that is made of them by Mr. Lang. He evidently feels that, for 
reasons which he does not state, the experience of dreams forms an 
unworthy starting point for the belief in spirits, and that, if it can be 
shown that a recognition of such abnormal, and, in some cases, pos- 
sibly supernatural, phenomena as have been referred to, was, in part 
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at least, the cause of this belief, much would be gained. The reason- 
ing loses some force from the fact, already indicated, that in regard 
to a part of them the author expresses no positive judgment, and 
also, from the fact that some of them have little direct bearing upon 
the question. 

None of these phenomena are more important for the purpose of the 
book than those of demoniacal possession, as illustrated on the one side 
by the modern medium, and on the other by beliefs found among 
savage, and, indeed, among nearly all peoples. The extremely inter- 
esting work of Dr. Nevius on Demon Possession and Allied Themes, 
presents a vast number of instances of the kind as occurring among the 
Chinese. These are apparently well -authenticated as to what actually 
took place, and it may well be that modern investigation may throw 
some light on these phenomena. After the author has interested us in 
such comparisons, it is a little disappointing to have him conclude 
thus : " While modern civilized parallels depend on the solitary case of 
Mrs. Piper (for no other case has been well observed), no affirmative 
conclusion can be drawn from Chinese, Maori, Zulu, or Red Indian 
practice " (p. 158). This judicial summing up of the evidence 
illustrates the fairness of the author's mind, but does not give to the 
phenomena the importance that we were prepared to expect. 

Among the phenomena described, those that seem of most importance 
so far as the argument of the book is concerned, are those of appa- 
ritions, especially apparitions that are co-incidental with the death of 
the person thus appearing. In regard to these, at least, Mr. Lang 
expresses his position very clearly. He says that he was not convinced 
by the ' census ' published by the Society for Psychical Research, 
but speaks of himself as ' ' fairly well persuaded of the possibility of 
telepathy on other grounds, and even inclined to believe that it does 
produce co-incidental hallucination " (pp. 134-5). 

There is a very interesting chapter on Veridical Crystal Visions. 
In the matter of these visions, the author adduces some very striking 
illustrations that have come within his own personal knowledge. He 
associates with these similar phenomena reported as occurring among 
savages. He remarks in regard to them : ' ' These phenomena are 
certainly of a kind to encourage the savage theory of the wandering 
soul. How else, thinkers would say, can the seer visit the distant 
place or person, and correctly describe men and scenes which in the 
body he never saw?" (p. 112). No evidence is given to show that 
these facts were actually explained in this way. The Polynesian priest 
looks into water " for a vision of the thief who has carried off stolen 
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goods. The Polynesian theory is that the god carries the spirit of the 
thief over the water in which it is reflected" (p. 90). So far as 
the belief in the independent existence of souls is concerned, this way 
of looking at the matter may be as important as the other ; but for 
the sake of the general argument it is better to be exact. Against 
the idea that in such cases the soul was believed to leave the body, is 
the fact that when the body was thus deserted it sank into uncon- 
sciousness, or into a state of weakness approaching unconsciousness. 
In these cases of water or crystal gazing, there is no intimation that 
anything of the kind occurred. The savage simply looked and saw. 
Quite different in this respect is a case of Zulu telepathy recorded on 
pages 75-6. In this, the seer fell into a state of unconsciousness be- 
fore making his revelation. This might naturally suggest the thought 
of the temporary absence of the soul. 

It is a wonderfully interesting chapter in the history of the mind to 
which Mr. Lang thus calls attention. He introduces the discussion of 
it by a very striking illustration. It seems that the northern Indians 
called the Aurora Borealis ' Deer. ' They had noticed that on a 
dark night the fur of a deer, if stroked, will emit sparks, and they used 
this fact to explain the light in the heavens. They thus anticipated 
modern science in associating the Aurora with electrical phenomena 
(p. 4). Comparing this fact with the savage notions of the soul, 
Mr. Lang says : "As the sparks of the deerskin indicated electricity, 
so the strange lights in the night of human nature may indicate facul- 
ties which science, till late and in a few instances, has laughed at, ig- 
nored, ' thrown aside as worthless. ' " In the narrations contained in 
the book, we see the savage recognizing important facts which have 
only recently commanded the careful attention of the science that con- 
siders itself most advanced. 

While the comparison between such abnormal phenomena as have 
been considered, as they exist among uncivilized and civilized peoples, 
is very interesting, it is not one that will seriously affect our views in 
regard to the history of religion. If we are convinced of their super- 
natural character as they are seen in our modern times, we shall better 
understand them as they occurred among the less developed races. 
Perhaps the fact that they are found among these will make them seem 
to some more deserving of study as they appear among ourselves. It 
is not easy to see, however, that all this will require any fundamental 
change in the generally accepted theories as to the origin of the belief 
in souls. The phenomena are not sufficiently unlike those of dreams 
to make a material difference. The fact that we may find a significance 
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in some of them that we do not in ordinary dreams, does not affect the 
point of view of the savage. The reader steeped in modernity may 
exclaim that the savages were not such fools or cheats as we thought 
them ; but in other respects things will remain as they were. On the 
other hand, the present belief in religion is not at all dependent upon 
the accident of its origin ; these occult forces are as open to us as they 
were to the savage. If at any time they were fitted to add any 
strength to religious belief, they are as well fitted to do this now as ever 
they were; and they have neither more nor less weight on account of 
the use or non-use of them by the savage. 

In the second portion of the book, Mr. Lang brings together ex- 
amples of peoples comparatively undeveloped, who have reached a high 
conception of God. By the word ' God ' in this connection, he means 
"a primal, eternal Being, author of all things, the father and friend 
of man, the invisible, omniscient guardian of morality." These lofty 
divinities cannot, he argues, be spirits of the dead, for they never died. 
They are not taken from the facts of human chiefs or kings, for they 
are found among Fuegians, Bushmen, and Australians who have no 
kings or chiefs, and, indeed, no distinction of rank (p. 179). Such 
a divinity among the Zulus cannot embody the memory of some re- 
mote ancestor, for the Zulus hardly remember the names of their own 
grandfathers (p. 178). These exalted divinities, Mr. Lang insists 
in two or three passages, were not, as the anthropologists insist, the 
products of later development, but were recognized in advance of the 
lower spirits and divinities by which they are surrounded. As to the 
origin of these purer beliefs, he does not express an opinion. He says, 
however, of the people holding them : " It is as easy almost for me 
to believe that they ' were not left without witness, ' as to believe that 
this God of theirs was evolved out of the maleficent ghost of a dirty, 
mischievous medicine man" (p. 185). The belief expressed by 
Mr. Lang, that among savage peoples the idea of God was prior to the 
notion of lower spirits and divinities, rests upon the fact that the higher 
divinity is much less prominent than the lower. This view is more 
than once expressed. He says in one place : " If, as a result of the 
ghost theory, the supreme Being came last in evolution, He ought to 
be the most fashionable object of worship, the latest developed, the 
most powerful, and most to be propitiated. He is the reverse ' ' 
(p. 230). The notion that the later divinity is necessarily the 
most prominent can hardly be supported by history. This sort of 
reasoning would make Brahma earlier than Vishnu and Siva. The 
Vedic and pre-Vedic Dyaus is, in point of years, one of the most ven- 
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erable deities of history. In the Vedic poems he is already spoken of 
with a certain tenderness as ' Dyaushpitar, ' or father Dyaus. What gen- 
erations of gods did he see arise and pass away during his march down 
the ages ; yet as the classic paganism faded away in the light of Chris- 
tianity, under the names Zeus and Jupiter he still stood foremost in 
honor as well as dignity. 

Reason has as little as history to say in support of Mr. Lang's 
position. It seems not unreasonable to suppose that, as the developing 
peoples were struck by this or that prominent object, they may have 
put a spirit into it or evolved one out of it, and performed rites ex- 
pressive of fear or trust. Still there may have remained life as a whole, 
and the environment as a whole, not as yet included in religious 
thought and feeling. Religious thought might naturally tend to ex- 
pand so as to take possession of this unappropriated residuum ; but the 
divinity thus reached, though the latest, might still remain somewhat 
in the background, while the earlier divinities, earlier because they 
satisfied needs more immediate and imperative, might continue to 
absorb the chief interest of men. He was evolved chiefly to meet an 
intellectual necessity, while the others met the practical demands of 
every hour. Brahma, of whom mention has just been made, was a 
creator god precisely of this kind. Probably he never enjoyed 
more than a succes a' estime in the actual religious life of the Hindus ; 
but by the thought of him the past was made to appear as divine as 
the present. 

While Mr. Lang, in the passage quoted, and in other similar ones, 
assumes that the belief in God the Creator was the earliest form of re- 
ligion, he insists elsewhere that there is no historical proof of this. He 
writes : "I have tried to show how dim is our knowledge, how weak 
often is our evidence, and that, finding among the lowest savages all 
the elements of all religions already developed in different degrees, we 
cannot, historically, say that one is earlier than another. This point 
of priority we can never absolutely settle. If we met savages with 
ghosts and no gods, we could not be sure but that they once possessed 
a god and forgot him. If we met savages with a god and no ghosts, 
we could not be historically certain that a higher had not obliter- 
ated a lower creed " (p. 320 ; cf. p. 220). We are not to regard this 
statement as contradicting the one before quoted. Historic certainty 
with the author probably means that which rests on documentary evi- 
dence, or on the testimony of eye witnesses. Still, standing as the two 
positions do, with no attempt at mediation, we are left, here as else- 
where, in doubt as to how much weight the author really means to give 
to his suggestions. 
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Probably The Making of Religion will not seriously affect anthro- 
pological theories. It is an interesting work, however, and may well 
call increased attention to the matters of which it treats. 

C. C. Everett. 
Harvard University. 

Le libre arbitre. Etude philosophique par Ernest Naville. 

Associe etranger de 1' institut de France. Deuxieme edition revue 

et corrigee. Bale et Geneve, Georg & C ie ; Paris, Felix Alcan, 

1898. — pp. xiii, 311. 

In this work, a clear and comprehensive presentation is given of the 
libertarian side of the controversy concerning the freedom or determi- 
nation of the will. Throughout the book, the arguments in favor of 
freedom are marshalled in the form of concise dicta, followed in each 
case by detailed explanations. The first part is devoted to an analytic 
investigation of the general problem of freedom. It attempts to an- 
swer the question : Is liberty one of the data of a universal problem ? 
The second, or synthetic part of the work, consists of an exposition of 
the leading metaphysical theories, and an examination of the bearing 
of each of these theories upon the question under discussion. 

Psychical freedom the author defines as the power of choosing be- 
tween alternative courses of conduct or of thinking. This power of 
choice is a simple, unanalyzable fact of consciousness. It alone con- 
stitutes a true cause, not indeed with respect to its existence, but with 
respect to its activity. As an explicit choice between alternatives, it is 
always accompanied by an immediate consciousness of power to choose 
either of the presented courses of action. In the form of voluntary 
attention, on the other hand, it has as its accompaniment a sensation 
of effort or activity. This sensation, however, does not comprise the 
whole mental process, inasmuch as it is always directed towards an ob- 
ject — is always a sensation ^effort or activity. 

The freedom of the will is presupposed even by those who deny its 
reality, since denial is an act that has been chosen out of many pos- 
sible ones, and includes in its occurrence the exercise of attention. 
It is presupposed also by the feeling of moral obligation, and by the 
ideas of sin and virtue. Duty would be an illusion were choice not 
possible between right and wrong courses of conduct, and the prac- 
tice of virtue would carry with it no commendation, were the mind 
not free either to choose or reject it. Even the feeling of restraint is 
possible only in so far as a feeling of possible liberty is present in the 
mind as its antithesis. An argument in favor of freedom is found also 



